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By Susan Zuckert 


“| love touring. It’s 
my three favorite 
things: sleeping, 
eating and playing 
shows.” 


Gwen Stefani’s voice breaks 
through a crunchy-sounding phone 
connection in the back of a tour bus 
— and it should, she is the vocalist 
for No Doubt. 

The band is in Milwaukee in 35 
degree weather, and Stefani is 
attempting to give a somewhat 
straight-faced interview while bassist 
Tony Kanal comically taunts the 
svelte blonde with a half-eaten sand- 
wich. 

And support is a paramount issue 
with No Doubt. The band was signed 
to Interscope Records in 1992, but 
after releasing its first eponymous 
album, Interscope dragged its feet — 
right through the band’s creative 
juices. 

Getting a second album together 
became a tedious, drawn- 
out process. Frustrated 
and eager to stamp some 
of its bulging 60-song 
repertoire into history, No 
Doubt released “The 
Beacon Street Collection” 
on its own in early 1995. 
“We were dealing with 
one person at the label, 
and he was paranoid,” 
says Stefani. “We put out ‘The 
Beacon Street Collection’ ourselves 
because it really captured that time. 
Though | don’t consider it to be an 
album, | really consider it a collec- 
tion.” 
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File photo 
Gwen Stefani 


Surprisingly enough, it was an 
executive at the Interscope-owned 
affiliate Trauma Records that helped 
to resolve the ‘lazy label’ syndrome 
and pull the band out of its repre- 
sentative-induced slump. 


Stefani credits A&R rep Paul 
Palmer’s interest in No Doubt as key 
to the change. The knight in shining 
sport coat, perhaps? 


Absolute 
Positively 


Upward and onward, Anaheim- 
based No Doubt played and toured 
extensively before going on to 
record “Tragic Kingdom,” a 14-song 
collection released jointly by 
Interscope and Trauma in early 1995. 

It’s a rich release: documenting 


~ everything from inter-band relation- 


ship turmoil to the departure of key- 
boardist (and Stefani’s brother) Eric, 
to the demise of Disneyland. (“Tragic 
Kingdom” is a nod to the band’s 
hometown landmark, and the name- 
sake song is conveniently precluded 
with a recorded English/Spanish 
warning to “keep your hands an arms 
inside the car at all times.”) 

Counting the radio-friendly “Just 
a Girl” among its numbers, “Tragic 
Kingdom” is the penultimate in slick- 
ness from the inside out. There’s 
crystal-clear production quality and a 
high-design CD insert that’s a digital- 
ly imaged, multi-page photo-tale. 

The music spans from quick and 
happy ska numbers to new wave, 
pop and reggae-influenced tracks. 
“World Go ‘Round" is a reggae-ish 
commentary on environ- 
mental pollution, then 


“We put out ‘The Beacon street there’s the luscious disco 
Collection’ ourselves because it real- 
ly captured that time. Though | don't 
consider it to be an album, | really 
consider it a collection.” 
— Gwen Stefani 


homage “You Can Do It,” 
and a Spanish-guitar rock 
ballad, “Don’t Speak,” 
appropriately falling under 
the ‘inter-band relationship 
turmoil column.’ “Excuse 
Me Mister,” a cartoon-savvy 
powerpop number that 
breaks into a Dixieland horn 
interlude mid-song, is one of the 
best on the disc. 
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\UST BREW IT 


By Ethan Sherrard 


Photography by Chris O’Leary 


tall, ice-cold brew sits in front 

of me. I've waited weeks to 

try it but now I'm a little 

nervous. I'm worried about 

how it's going to taste. | 

don't even know if | can get it past 
my constricted throat. 

My first batch of home-brewed 
beer is about to be opened and I’ve 
invited friends — lots of friends — 
over to sample it. We sit in a circle as 
if taking part in a pagan ritual, each 
with an oversized, unmarked bottle 
in one hand and a frosty mug in the 
other. 

My homebrew is an Irish red ale 
— a smoky, malty, bitter 
beer with a high alcohol 
content. Tonight  l've 
bought commercial red 
beers for comparison. The 
red beers are microbrews, 
brewed by independent 
brewers in small batches . 

At this point, however, 
Ill be happy with anything 
that doesn’t taste like vine- 
gar or make people go 
blind. 

The rock in my stomach 
is getting heavier. | don’t 
need this aggravation. | 
have to ask myself, why am 
| doing this? Will my beer be 
good? What if it isn’t? Five weeks of 
hard work flash in front of my eyes. 

| like to brew my own beer for so 
many reasons. It’s cheaper. It’s better. 
Most of all, | can control the process, 
crafting my own signature rot gut. | 
think a lot of people are intimidated 
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Home-brewing equipment. 


by the idea, but getting started 
couldn't be easier. 

The place to get the gear is the 
home brew shop. 

John Cain is the brewmaster at 
Hi-Time Homebrew in Costa Mesa. He 
sets up lots of first-time brewers. 

Ca ia 
says the 
first thing 
you need is 
the “bible of 
brewing,” 
Gin ete lie 
Papazian’s 
“The New 


Complete Joy of 
Home Brewing”. 
“It's like a 101 
course,” Cain 
says. 

The book is 
included in a 
S46 Hi-Time 
homebrew 
equipment kit 

comes with a 

fermentation 
bucket, an airlock, a bottling bucket, 
spigots, hoses, a bottle filler, a bottle 
Capper, a bottle brush, bottle caps, a 
thermometer, a hydrometer and 
extra dextrose and yeast. It’s every- 
thing you need for brewing, except 
for a large pot, bottles and your own 


Bottle capping 


Toast the final product. 


ingredients, such as 
barley hops, malted 
barley, hops. 

Your brewpot 


should be enamel or 
stainless steel and at 
least four gallons (or 
larger if you don't like 
brown stains all over 
your stove). 

What to make? | went with an 
Irish red ale my first time because 
that’s my favorite type of beer. | rec- 
ommend homebrew ingredient kits 
for the first-time brewer. They 
include all the ingredients needed: 
malt, hops, yeast and any item 
unique to your flavor, like Irish moss 
for mine. 

Before long, you'll be making up 
your own recipes. “Your tongue 
starts tasting flavors in a beer you've 
never tasted before,” Cain says. 

Bottles aren’t needed for two 
weeks, but it’s never too early to 


start looking. Bottles should be pop 


See Brew Continued on page 13 
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ou can tell a lot about a place by 

how clean its bathroom is. This 

one is spotless — fresh paint on 

the walls, a tidy floor and one sim- 

ple yellow flower perched atop a nice 

shiny toilet. Are we really in the city of Los 

Angeles, at the headquarters of Clean 

Needles Now, L.A.’s_ oldest needle 

exchange program? Only later will this 

impeccable grooming seem logical for a 

place that prizes cleanliness and keeps 
godliness a good distance away. 

CNN is also 
Reduction Central, the less-threatening 
moniker displayed on a faded red sign 
atop its storefront on Cahuenga Boulevard. 
In contrast to its commode, CNN’s large 
front window wouldn’t even recognize a 
spritz of Windex, and the fact that you 


known as Harm 


have to be buzzed in makes you feel more 
uncomfortable than secure. 

Once inside that discomfort is ban- 
ished by the unconditional tolerance of a 
program run “by and for drug users,” says 
CNN’s director 
Edgington. 


executive Renee 

The center provides more than just 
clean hypodermic needles (at whatever 
size requested) for intravenous drug users. 
Safe shooting kits, complete with cookers, 
one hundred percent cotton (prepared in 
the tiny swabs that users need) and minia- 
ture bottles of bleach are distributed upon 
request. 

To make an exchange, users need only 
deposit their unwanted equipment in a 
chute at the front counter and pick up new 
equipment in the same quantity. Cards are 
kept on file for all users with the size of 
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Clean Needles Now counter 


their needle, their drug of choice and a few 
other pertinent but none-too-personal 
pieces of information. 

Such outward indulgence of heroin 
and methamphetamine users begins to 
make sense, however, when one sees the 
numbers. 

The Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention now considers hyperdermic 
drug use responsible for about seventy- 
five percent of AIDS cases. Long Beach's 
number of HIV cases related to intra- 
venous drug use is second per capita only 
to San Francisco's. 

To some, the free distribution of items 
such as cookers and bleach takes the orig- 
inal idea behind needle exchanges — pre- 


By David Weiner 


Photography by Amil Steiner 


venting the spread of HIV — way too far. 
“Do they sell the stuff (drugs) too?” asked 
one observer sarcastically as he stood out- 
side the storefront. 

Running a needle exchange program 
has also shattered a lot of Edgington’s 
stereotypes regarding drug users: “What I 
see every week is injectors being responsi- 
ble, competent individuals ... who come 
here on time, who volunteer here, who try 
to make their lives work. And they use for 
a lot of complicated reasons.” 

Just past the lobby where exchanges 
are conducted is a small room where these 
children of the damned chill out. Orange 
and yellow bean bags blend with colored 
light bulbs and geometric shapes painted 
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on the walls. 

Ask these kids about drugs and be 
prepared for some honest answers. And 
some pretty disturbing dishonest ones, 
too. 

“Yeah, yeah, I’m a total addict,” says 
Justin*, who's been snorting metham- 
phetamine for two and a half years and 
shooting it for two. 

Seventeen-year-old Denise*, claims 
she quit using speed two years ago, and 
never shot up. “I always snorted and 
smoked. I was very needle phobic,” she 
says. 

CNN operates its needle exchange for 
15 hours per week at the storefront and at 
street-based locations in the Pico-Union 
district and West Hollywood, two of L.A.’s 
most drug-intensive areas. 

City funds for CNN (related to HIV 
prevention education) will total $60,000 
for 1995. But CNN gets most of its fund- 
ing from private sources, the largest being 
a $50,000-a-year grant from the Comer 
Family Foundation. 

Legal problems are less easily handled. 

Strictly speaking, the possession of 
hypodermic syringes is illegal unless 
accomplished with a doctor's prescription, 
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and CNN has been cited for 12 arrests. 
Edgington recently persuaded the Los 
Angeles City Council to make a declara- 
tion of emergency in Los Angeles and West 
Hollywood, lifting the cloud of lawlessness 
from CNN’s needle distribution. 

Edgington is working to expand CNN 
to other communities. And she says the 
city with the biggest need for a program 
now is Long Beach. 

“We've been trying really hard to get a 
program going in Long Beach,” Edgington 
says. 

City officials, however, are cleaving to 
an opinion from state Attorney General 
Dan Lungren issued in June of 1995 that 
dismissed the defense of necessity argu- 
ment used by counties to institute needle 
exchange programs, and stated that decla- 
ration of a public health emergency by a 
county would not allow it to institute a 
needle exchange program, either. 

James Lane, director of community- 
based Long Beach Care Consortium, and 
David Souleles, preventive health bureau 
manager for the Long Beach Department 
of Public Health, are just two of many con- 
cerned figures trying to work around 

Lungren’s opinion by facilitating one 


or more community-based needle 
exchange programs in Long Beach. That 
plan does not lack opposition. 

Although Long Beach is one of three 
city health jurisdictions in California, (the 
others are Pasadena and Berkeley), its city 
attorney, John R. Calhoun, has indicated 
no official support for the legal safety of 
intravenous drug users trying to acquire 
clean needles in Long Beach. 

Any recitation of the legal obstacles to 
needle exchange is bound to return to the 
broader issue of decriminalization, an idea 
favored by activists from both ends of the 
political spectrum. 

But absent any substantive repeal of 
current drug laws, Edgington will contin- 
ue the fight to manage and expand CNN. 

Like HIV, drugs such as heroin and 
methamphetamine are likely to be with us 
in large numbers for quite some time. Less 
certain is whether needle exchanges and 
other progressive public safety measures 
will become more profligate. 

“I think we could lose it all tomorrow,” 
Edgington says matter-of-factly. “I think 
we've accomplished a lot, but nationally I 
think we've accomplished very little.” UV 

* Names have been changed. 
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Club Secretary Bobby Black catches air after a race. 


By Ethan Sherrard photography by David S. Ferdig 
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azing up the vertical hillside 

that towers above, the mountain 

biker glances back at a wall of 

approaching racers. Maintaining 

momentum, he shifts into uphill gear and 
begins the ascent. 

After 10 miles of off-road abuse, the 
lactic acids have built up in his body mus- 
cles, causing them to tighten under the 
strain. Every pedal stroke is an effort as 
his muscles scream in agony. 

Then he hits the top. The finish line is 
in sight. He shifts into his highest gear and 
hits the descent. He’s flying now, cutting 
his path with the precision of a surgeon. At 
every drop-off, he leans back on his bike, 
holding his line by the narrowest margin. 

Rounding the last turn, he steals a 
glance back. He sees his Cal State Long 
Beach teammate jockeying for second 
position with another racer. Cutting in on 
the turn and grabbing a handful of brakes, 
he drafts his teammate, allowing the 
fatigued rider to glide through the vacuum 
of air that trails behind him and gains 
speed. As a pair, they drive the final sprint 
and cross the finish line, arms held over 
head. 

This type of competitive excitement is 
part of being a collegiate mountain bike 
racer, because the racer isn’t slogging 
through the brutal contest alone. The racer 
might be male or female, short or tall, 
beginner or expert. Whomever they are, 
they’re part of the CSULB Mountain Bike 
Team . 

The story starts in 1974 when Gary 
Fisher, a professional bicycle racer, created 
the “clunker” to ride the trails around his 
Marin County home. His design eventual- 
ly became the first production mountain 
bike. 

Fisher and his friends soon organized 
races in those hills, 


cross-country death “We race as a team. 
If we can help our 
released and would teammate, it’s the 
not be contained. same as winning.” 


rides and psychotic 
repack downhills. 
The spirit was 


Mountain bike rac- 
ers have multiplied, 
along with recre- 
ational riders, so 
that now both crowd the hills and moun- 
tains every weekend. The excellent cardio- 
vascular workout, the beauty of nature and 
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the thrill of hurdling 
down the singletrack at 
break-neck speeds attract 


enthusiasts. 

Mountain bike sales | - 
today outnumber all | 74g 
other types of bicycles |i 
combined. Fisher bicy- 
cles, recently acquired by 
corporate giant Trek 
Bicycles, is still known as 
the premier manufactur- 
er of mountain bikes 
worldwide. Professional 
mountain bike teams in 
the United States and 
Europe now dominate 
professional cycling. 
They compete for mil- 
lion-dollar sponsorship 
deals and cash prizes at 
races contested by thou- 
sands in each event. 

TheCSULB Mountain 
Biking Team is a division 
of the Cycling Club. It 
draws its core group from 
the roadie squad in addi- 
tion to some rookies who 
exclusivelymountain 
bike. 

By maintaining club 
status, the team sidesteps 
the rules and regulations 
of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, and 
the budget cuts that NCAA teams face. 
They depend on Associated Students Inc. 


for financial support in addition to private 
sponsors. 

Supporters of CSULB Cycling Team 
include Up-Time Vitamins, Gun Metal 
Products, Pedro’s Bicycle Care Products 
and Wheels by 
Wade. The 
team’s racing 
jerseys are 
courtesy of 
Voler Cycling 
Apparel. 

Collegiate 


— Christie Basson »xin bk 


ing suffered a 
false start in 
1993, when a scheduled season fell apart. 
Followed by only a few races in 1994, the 
future was uncertain at best. 


Riders coming down first descent on race course at Lake Casitas. 


The Western Cycling 
Conference is the governing body for com- 
petitive collegiate cycling. For 1995, 
WCCC has scheduled its longest off-road 
racing series ever. The series is still in its 
infancy, b 

ut this year, it will stretch from a Sept. 
30 opener in Reno, Nev. to the state cham- 


Collegiate 


pionships in December. 

The WCCC produces a more relaxed 
cycling community than the NCAA com- 
petition. The communal atmosphere 
bonds collegiate bike racers like few other 
sports do. 

“You see the same people every week- 
end,” says Bobby Black, club secretary. 
“You stay at each other's houses.” 

Black likes mountain biking, especial- 
ly for its social aspect. “You're going out 
with a great group of people who will 
probably be good friends,” he says of his 
teammates. His goals for 1995 include: 
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expanding team membership, especially 
women racers, getting riders the equip- 
ment they need to compete and attending 
more mountain bike races. 

Black cares about environmental and 
trail access issues as well. He works with 
the Orange County Trails Coalition and 
the Concerned Off-Road Bicyclists 
Association (CORBA), maintaining trails 
to minimize rider impact and ensure 
future bicycle access. 

Collegiate bike racing differs vastly 


Cycling club Vice President, Greg Burns, waits for the start of a race ina pack. 


from professional mountain bike racing. 
Pro competition is characterized by its 
rugged individualists rather than team 
efforts. WCCC competitions have a team 
spirit that carries over from the team strat- 
egy of road racing. The racers train and 
compete as a team, on or off the road. 

Christie Basson is starting her first 
season on the team after winning USCF 
Criterium State Championships . She says 
she and her teammate Heather White play 
well off of each other and that she looks 
forward to the season. 

Training and dedication are vital to 
success at the finish line. Basson rides 
every morning at 7:00, putting in over 200 
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miles a week on the road. During the 
mountain bike season, she goes off-road at 
least every other day. 

By practicing as a team, the racers can 
stay focused without losing their perspec- 
tive. “I’m pretty competitive and the peo- 
ple I ride with keep me level-headed.” says 
Heather White, who is studying athletic 
training and hopes to train athletes profes- 
sionally after graduation.White is one of 
the shining stars of the team after placing 


third in state road-racing championships. 


oe 


Her goal in 1995 is to qualify for national 
championships in both road and mountain 
biking. 

Club President John Petrocik, always 
tries to ride with his teammates. He says 
that team efforts are the key to individual 
success because it keeps the training fun. 
Overtraining and burnout are a constant 
concern for the competitive athlete. “You 
become addicted to riding with the team,” 
he says. 

In addition, the club often rides with 
Velo Allegro, a local bicycle training club. 
The Long Beach group, made up of recre- 
ational and competitive riders of all ages, 
organizes group rides most days starting in 


Long Beach 

“[Velo Allegro] always has open arms 
for us to come down and train with them,” 
says club vice president Rob De Los Reyes. 
He likes the friendly Long Beach commu- 
nity, where everybody knows each other. 

De Los Reyes looks forward to 
increased interest in off-road bicycling. 
With a full season to look forward to, the 
team hopes that mountain biking’s boom- 
ing popularity will draw new recruits to 
the club. 


The team currently stands a bit top- 
heavy, with most of its ri-ders competing 
at the elite levels. 

However, WCCC offers beginners cat- 
egories to accommodate every fitness 
level. 

The racing is grueling, the training is 
painful, the competition seems unbeat- 
able. That's why team effort means so 
much for every racer. 

The Cal State Long Beach Mountain 
Biking Team is a group of individuals who 
come together for the thrill of competi- 
tion, the sweet victory and the love of dirt. 
“We are tight .You don’t get that if you 
don’t involve yourself.” Black says. UV 
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Doubt Continued from page 4 

The CD in its entirety is a 
sparkling feat, even for a band 
with a 60-plus song collection in 
its pocket. But then again, No 
Doubt has been at it for eight 
years — one might say the band 
should have its schtick down by 
now. 

Stefani calls the present tour- 
ing roadster model of No Doubt a 
“tighter, stripped-down version” 
of the band, but she says it works 
well to showcase the new album. 
‘Tragic Kingdom’ is really personal. 
It reflects the times, and how I've 
learned to express myself through 
music, the whole relationshipthing 
with me and Tony — that’s how 
this record came to life.” 

One of the band’s signatures 
has been its ability to funk-up 
cover tunes, and Stefani reaf 


firmed that the tour set list still 
includes a cover of the “Star Wars” 
theme (without the smoke 
machine and wizard costumes 
used on stage in years past) 
though it’s headed for retirement. 
Her favorite song right now is 
another cover, and one requiring 
less work to make jazzy: “Sail On,” 
by Bad Brains. 

As a matter of fact, one might 
say that, save the departure of 
Eric and some lingering relation- 
ship turmoil, the band is in a 
somewhat blissful state. With 
hearty label support, and the 
favorite sleeping-eating-playing 
factors of touring, Stefani is hap- 
pier than ever with No Doubt’s 
present situation. “Things are real- 
ly cool right now,” she says, “just 
because we were pregnant with 
this album for three years. | 
wouldn't ask for anything else.” U4 
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CONTACT LENSES 


Extended Wear/Daily Wear 
Soft Contacts 

Tinted Sleep-In 
Change Brown Eyes 


DisposasLe Contacts 
“Complete Includes Eye Exam, Training, Care Kit, Follow Ups 


FREE SUNGLASSES 


STUDENT'S WELCOME 
CSULB ID REQUIRED © Exp.12/31/95 


EYEGLASSES 


SINGLE VISION a 
Ver 
'S + 4.00 sph + 2.00 oy 


$ gg*|BIFOCALS oa 1.579 


EGLINVISIONCENTER| | 


5501-A Stearns St. VISA 
(at Bellflower Blvd.) Long aesch 


598-4441 « 596-1011 
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Coors Light 
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Robert 
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Brew Continued from page 5 
top and strong. Champagne bottles 
are elegant containers. A case of 25 
will hold a whole batch of homebrew. 
The 22 oz. microbrew bottles are also 
ideal. 

Get creative, just remember that 
clear and green glass can allow harm- 
ful light onto your precious brew. 

lf you don’t like the taste of tap 
water you won't like any beer made 
from it. That's $66, not including 
bottles, for your first five gallon 
batch. Once you've got the equip- 
ment, each 12 oz. beer will cost you 
about 43 cents. Compare that to 
crafted microbrews at $8-9 a six 
pack. That’s more than triple the cost 
of your own for a sadly inferior brew. 

Two rules of first time home- 
brewing: Follow the instructions and 
keep everything sterile. Bleach will 
assure the latter. A good kit will 
accomplish the former. 

My red ale was simple enough. 

e Make a big tea bag out of the 
barley and boil. Steep for 15 minutes. 

e Then pour in the crystal malt 
and boil for an hour, adding the hops 


and Irish moss along the way. 

e Let it cool, transfer it to the fer- 
mentation bucket and pitch the 
yeast. Make sure the bucket and lid 
are cleaned with bleach and don’t 
touch the inside with your hands. 
One wrong bacterium can ruin the 
whole batch. 

e The beer is made.The brew 
takes two weeks to ferment then it 
can be bottled. 

lf your friends helped you with 
your brew, be sure to invite them to 
sample the batch. 

The bottle openers go around 
and caps flip through the air A 
cloudy auburn nectar flows from the 
bottles. Foaming mugs lift into the 
air then tilt back. The dye is cast. 

It smells good but that means 
nothing. My first sip barely squeezes 
past my throat. My mouth is filled 
with a smoky, malty taste that finish- 
es surprisingly clean. 

| like my beer! So do the others! 
Suspicious looks have given way to 
smiling faces. 

So like any good host, | start 
grilling the cnes who are still con- 
scious, as weil as the few that aren't. 

What do they think? They like it. 


My guests range from Coors Light 
junkies to Rum-and-Coke drinkers to 
microbrew snobs — they all say they 
like it. Each says they would order 
the beer in a bar or restaurant. 

Ken Fair, a high school teacher at 
Sunny Hills in Fullerton, says the 
home made beer is better than the 
Red Nectar and Weinhard’s Red. “| 
was really impressed,” he says,"less 
bitter, and no aftertaste.” 

Susan Chlebda manages a bagel 
store and attends Irvine Valley 
College. “You can put your own ideas 
into a homebrew and make it what 
you want,” she says. 

The most fun, however, is nam- 
ing your beer. It should reflect the 
creator: Buckin’ Red Ale, Buck's 
Napalm Lager and Buck Naked Red 
refer to my nickname. Richter Red, 
Red Snapper, Red Velvet, Diablo's 
Deluxe and Satan’s Salvation all 
describe the brew. | pick Solid Red for 
the dual reference to the TV ads and 
the strength of the brew. 

In case your wondering, I’ve got a 
lemon wheat beer and a hefeweizen 
in the works. The art of home brew- 
ing is perhaps more addictive than 
the final product. UV 
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DIFFERENT DEGREES OF SUCCESS 


“THE WORK IS HARD. 
THE PROMOTIONS 


Kent Richter, B.A., Speech Communication 


CLINICAL TRIALS OF ORANGE COUNTY 
EARN FINANCIAL COMPENSATION 
,FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION, 


CSU Long Beach, 1995 
Cerritos, CA 


Since Enterprise recognizes and rewards talent, the average length of time it takes 
to rea¢h a management level position is less than three years. Of course, that has 
a lot to do with our initial selection of candidates. 


We hire ambitious, sales-oriented individuals who recognize what it takes to suc- 
ceed. If this describes you, enter our fast-paced business as a Management Trainee, 
and we'll reward your dedication and innovation with raises, promotions and the 
opportunity to go as far as your talent will take you. 


SALES MANAGEMENT TRAINEES 


$23,000 - $26,000 
* ABS/BA DEGREE 
* STRONG COMMUNICATION SKILLS, ENTHUSIASM AND DRIVE 
* RETAIL/SALES EXPERIENCE A PLUS 


If you are a bright and motivated person who would like to become an important 
part of our success, join the Enterprise team. Call Samantha at 310/426-4774 or 
fax a resume to 310/426-8464. An equal opportunity employer. 
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IF YOUR LOOKING FOR: 
j ** LOWER PRICED TEXTBOOKS 


** SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


** REASONABLY PRICED 
BACKPACKS, CSULB T'S, 


SWEATSHIRTS AND CAPS 
** GIFT ITEMS AND CARDS 


$ TRY US FIRST $ 


20% OFF YOUR NEXT SUPPLY 
PURCHASE WITH THIS FLYER 


* OFFER NOT GOOD ON TEXTBOOKS 
* ONE COUPON PER VISIT 


Western State University of Law 
will host an LSAT preparation 


R E E seminar in your area. Information 
will be presented regarding The 
Law School Admission Test (LSAT) 
e Reading Comprehension 
e Analytical Reasoning 
¢ Logical Reasoning 
° Writing Sample 
A question and answer 
period follows. Seating is limited. 
Costa Mesa ° 6:30 - 9:00 pm 
Tuesday, December 12, 1995 
Red Lion Hotel 
3050 Bristol Street 


Fullerton Campus 
1111 North State College Blvd. 
714/738-1000 x2200 


Irvine Branch Campus 
16485 Laguna Canyon Road 
714/753-9100 x3200 


ANAHEIM * 6:30 - 9:00 pm 
Thursday, December 14, 1995 
South Coast Legal/Business Center 

1380 S. Sanderson Avenue 


WESTERN STATE 
==UNIVERSITY = 


COLLEGE OF LAW 


Accredited by €.8.€. and W.A.S.C. 


Spring Semester Begins 
January 22, 1966 


“ROAD SERVICE. 
SHUTTLE SERVICE 


-M-S8AM-6PM 
SUN9 AM-4PM 


ALTERNATOR OR 
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YOUR OFF CAMPUS ALTERNATIVE 
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Up 105 ats. Shell Brand Fireoe . 
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5 Most Cars Expires 2/25/98 Front Axde Serni-Metallic Pads 
| [SLUTCHSPECIAL ||| 
) * Replace Clutch Disc. BE ; 
‘remit, S2.QQP8 |, TRANSMISSION SERVICE 
» Pilot Bearing 
«Impact Flywheel 
Hydraulic System Includes Parts & Labor 
° 4WO Extra Most Cars 
© Road Test Expires 2/25/06 : Most Cars 
| Lis $1 for Waste Disposal abapires 2/25/06 
; = 


Tune Up 
Replace Spark Plugs, 
Fuel Filter, Alr Filter 
° Ol Change 


¢ Rolate Tires 
Inspect Brakes, Hoses, Belts 


$1 09% PLUS TAX 


Indudes Parts & Labor 


Most Cars 
Expires 2/25/96, 
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Re Same as Regular $ 
Tune-Up, Plus Dist. Cap., 495 
A Rotor, Wires, MSIE 
Fuel Filter 
= ¢ Parts Included Most Cars 
Expires 2/25/96 


Replace Spark Plugs : 
Set Timing & Idle 


Inspect Gas Filter, 
495... B 
6 CYLINDER 


3 9% PLUS TAX 


8 CYLINDER 


B Air Filter, PVC 
Points & Condenser 


ENGINE WARNING 
LIGHTS CHECK-UP 


Computerized Check To $2 a) Pan | 


Ensure Your Warning 
Most Cars : 


Lights Are Operating 
Properly Expres 225796 
TRADIATOR FLUSH | 
Drain System $ 3 g 95 ; 
| 


Refill with up to 
Most Cars 


2 Gallons 
of Anti-Freeze 
Check System for Leaks 
Expires 2/25/96 


Includes Waste Fee 
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Ihe California State University International Programs 


Ip Study Overreas 


Germany * Japan ¢ Sweden ¢ Brazil 

° New Zealand * Mexico ¢ Zimbabwe « 
Denmark ¢ Taiwan ¢ Quebec 

° Israel ¢ Australia ¢ France « 

Italy * Spain ¢ United 

Kingdom 


¢ Sixteen Countries 

¢ CSU Resident Credit 

¢ Many Academic Fields Available 
e Academic Year 

¢ Financial Aid Applies 

e Regular Campus Fees 


Why stay at home? 


Travel — See the world! 


Call Cecilia Fidora, CSULB 
Study Abroad Office, SSA 201 
(310) 985-8429 


i IRAr EN 
APPLICATION 
DEADLINE: 
February 1 


